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TAKING HAITI SERIOUSLY 



Peter Feiten 



Mary A. Renda. Taking Haiti: Military Occupation and the Culture of U.S. 
Imperialism, 1915-1940. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2001. 
xvi + 414 pp. Figures, maps, notes, bibliography, and index. $44.95 (cloth); 
$19.95 (paper). 

In October 1929, Helen Miller, a junior high school teacher in Pennsylvania, 
assigned her students to write to Faustin Wirkus, a U.S. Marine sergeant 
serving in the Haitian Gendarmerie. "I would like to know how you like it 
down there as king," a Student named Donald Pifer asked Wirkus. "I think 
that you would get very lonesome down there without any white people to 
talk to but I guess you are used to that by this time" (p. 5). 

Mary A. Renda's Taking Haiti: Military Occupation and the Culture of U.S. 
Imperialism, 1915-1940 explores both the experiences of U.S. soldiers, like 
Faustin Wirkus, and the U.S. cultural understandings of Haiti that prompted 
Donald Pifer to consider a solitary white marine to be a king. Renda argues 
that historians have incorrectly considered the 1915-1934 Haitian occupation 
to be a trivial distraction, like the letter of a Pennsylvania schoolboy Rather 
than being a sideshow, the Haitian engagement "was one of several important 
arenas in which the United States was remade through overseas imperial 
ventures in the first third of the twentieth Century/' (p. 12) Renda contends 
that the Haitian occupation, more than other contemporary overseas military 
actions, "facilitated the domestic renegotiation of racial and gender issues" 
because people in the United States generally perceived Haiti "as a distinctly 
black nation" that was geographically near but culturally distant from its 
northern neighbor (p. 36). 

To explain why and how the United States was remade, Renda focuses on 
culture, particularly the paternalism at the heart of U.S. culture. In the eyes of 
many "U.S. Americans" (Renda's term), Haiti in 1915 was a miserable orphan. 
Haiti's French father had abandoned her long ago, and her African Single 
mother had nothing of value to offer. Haiti's generous Uncle Sam, then, had 
little choice but to become, in the words of General Smedley Butler, "the 
trustees of a huge estate that belongs to minors" (p. 13). The image of a 
benevolent father, however, masked domination and violence inherent in 
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paternalism. Renda argues, "Paternalism did not mitigate against violence 
but rather reinforced and extended it" (p. 35). Paternalist discourse encom- 
passed a ränge of issues, including age, class, race, gender, and sexuality. 
Renda explores each of these within the paternalist framework to probe how 
U.S. culture supported, questioned, and was transformed by the occupation 
of Haiti 

Renda's careful attention to resistance enriches her analysis of paternalism. 
Although she documents Haitian resistance to the occupation, Haiti is more 
of a stage than a player in Renda's drama. Her book centers on the resistance 
within U.S. culture, beginning with the story of U.S. soldiers in Haiti. Each 
marine brought to Haiti both military gear and cultural baggage — including 
individualistic understandings of what it meant to be white (all were white or 
passed as white), a marine, a man, and an American. These soldiers operated 
within a highly structured chain of command, but in Haiti they frequently 
had to interpret Orders issued from afar. To ensure that the soldiers would do 
their duty, Renda contends, 'They had to be conscripted into the [paternalis- 
tic] project of carrying out U.S. rule" (p. 12). Individual marines responded in 
a variety of ways to this cultural conscription, and Renda explores in detail 
how soldiers "negotiated the challenges of paternalism, shaping the discourse 
even as it shaped them" (p. 17). 

Renda, for example, probes the shifting and uncertain understandings of 
manhood among marines in Haiti. At the time of the occupation, many white 
men in the United States worried about the Status of their manhood. A 
growing women's movement challenged traditional male dominance in the 
political realm, threatening to "sissify" the nation. Economic transformations 
also altered traditional middle-class male patterns of work, often reducing 
individual independence as men became cogs in large bureaucratic machines. 
In this context, building an empire through military action emerged as one 
way to demonstrate the nation's virility, and individual soldiers came to 
embody American masculinity. Many marines followed the logic of these 
cultural assumptions to imagine themselves as father figures to the Haitian 
people (racial and class-based prejudices made it even easier for educated 
white marines to assume a paternalistic attitude towards Haitians). However, 
the men, especially the young men, serving as marines also understood what 
it meant to be subordinate in a paternalist relationship. Besides their own 
family and personal experiences, individual soldiers occupied spots, often 
lowly spots, within the military hierarchy. And many ordinary soldiers came 
from the working class; Renda relies heavily on George Chauncey's Gay New 
York to explore the working-class northern male subculture that produced a habit 
of resistance to the paternalism espoused by elite culture. Renda concludes 
"the call to Shoulder the paternalist mantle in Haiti found some men eager, 
others willing, but many, no doubt, laughing at the very idea" (p. 69). 
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Paternalism influenced far more than solitary soldiers, and Renda also 
uses cultural analysis to explain the policies of President Woodrow Wilson. 
Renda portrays Wilson as operating within a framework bounded by "as- 
sumptions about power and authority, about class and democracy, about race 
and gender, about private initiative and public goals" (p. 95). Wilson advo- 
cated a distinctly new tone to U.S. foreign policy, but he did not break from 
the paternalism at the foundation of Washingtons understanding of its 
relations with the world. Wilson's lofty ideals, according to Renda, sprung in 
part from his understanding of Latin Americans (particularly Haitians) as 
racially comparable to African Americans, thus requiring benevolent guid- 
ance from their racial superiors. Wilson's economic assumptions also led him 
to believe any non-capitalist economic System, such as Haitian forms of 
subsistence agriculture, was backward and inferior. These "unstated, yet 
central, racialized structures of domination at the heart of [Wilson's] liberal- 
ism" lead Renda to conclude, in the book's most persuasive argument, that 
"Wilson's policy toward Haiti did not result from the failure of his liberal 
vision . . . but rather from the logical, if usually hidden, implications of that 
vision" (p. 115). 

The creation of the Haitian Gendarmerie, one of the most visible manifes- 
tations of Wilson's policies, illustrated the blurred boundaries inherent in 
paternalistic relations. In May 1916, the Haitian government ratified the 
Haitian- American treaty that required the founding of a national constabu- 
lary "'organized and officered by Americans'" (p. 102). The U.S. Marines who 
became Gendarmerie leaders wore Haitian military uniforms and, technically, 
acted as a part of the Haitian government. Smedley Butler, one of these 
Marine /Gendarmerie officers, took his role quite seriously, at times ref erring 
to "'we Haitians'" as if the foreign uniform erased his U.S. American identity 
(p. 103). A white U.S. officer like Butler could comfortably identify himself 
with Haitians because the strict hierarchy of the constabulary, and of paternal- 
ism, guaranteed that his control and mastery would not be questioned 
openly — Butler was safe in assuming that no one would confuse him with an 
actual Haitian. And the paternalism at the root of Butler 's Service in the 
Gendarmerie emerges repeatedly in his writings home; for example, shortly 
after assuming his new role he wrote his father: "Tor the past two weeks I 
have been working along hard with my little black Army and am beginning to 
like the little fellows.'" Butler expressed optimism about the fate of his troops, 
and perhaps Haitians in general, "'as long as white men lead them'" (p. 101). 

Many Haitians, of course, disagreed with Butler 's assessment. Cacos, rural 
Haitians with a history of Opposition to the central government, turned their 
guns on the U.S. troops shortly after the occupation began. Paternalism gave 
ordinary marines a simple way to make sense of the brutal U.S. response to 
the Cacos. Like a stern father, the marines needed to teach the rebels a lesson. 
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More than 3,000 Haitians died in the Cacos wars. According to Renda, many 
individual marines viewed the Cacos as more than just a challenge to the 
occupation, but also a threat to the soldier's identity as a white American 
man. Some marines responded by dehumanizing all Haitians; Faustin Wirkus, 
f or example, described one battle as "popping at black heads, which appeared 
very much as those behind the 'hit the nigger and get a cigar' games at 
American amusement parks" (pp. 155-56). Others, often Gendarmerie offic- 
ers who lived surrounded by Haitians and far from U.S. military bases, 
responded very differently. One such officer, John Houston Craige, later 

recalled, "'I worked and sweated and suffered with them I ruled them and 

tried to civilize them/" Craige began to fear he "'had got to know the Haitians 
too well" 7 so, to preserve his identity as a white U.S. American, he returned home 
to Pennsylvania (pp. 167-8). Renda argues that the variety of reactions to Haitian 
resistance demonstrates how profoundly the occupation challenged U.S. 
culture — reinforcing the beliefs of some, but transforming those of others. 

Renda explores similar themes when she shifts her analysis from the 
occupation to a surge of U.S. populär fascination with and "commodification" 
of Haiti, illustrating how foreign Intervention can transform domestic life. 
Renda contends "Haiti's cachet derived in part from the ways in which it 
came to serve as a means for negotiating the politics of race, gender, sexuality, 
and national identity" (p. 185). Haiti also became prominent because the 
occupation coincided with increased African American militancy, emerging 
from black soldiers' experiences during and after the war in Europe. Black 
and white artists and critics, many connected with the Harlem Renaissance, 
brought Haiti to center stage in the United States. 

James Weldon Johnson and Eugene O'Neill contributed significantly to 
Haiti's prominence in U.S. culture at this time. Johnson, field secretary of the 
NAACP, in 1918 took up the cause of Haitian self-determination. Rather than 
attacking the occupation as racist, Johnson's focused on the "sinister" role of 
National City Bank in U.S. policy-making, and on the profound damage U.S. 
actions were doing to Haitian fathers and their families. Johnson challenged 
paternalism at home by asking U.S. Americans to understand the Haitian 
perspective, while, ironically, glorying in the paternalism at the heart of 
Haiti's social order. O'Neill's 1920 play The Emperor Jones also included 
contradictory impulses in its critique of the occupation. Emperor Brutus 
Jones, based loosely on the Haitian Henri Christophe, is used by the 
playwright to consider ambiguities surrounding issues of race, gender, and 
national identity. The Emperor Jones reveals to Renda both the contours of a 
particular drama and "how the gender and race constructs of paternalism 
would be both reinforced and deconstructed, variously, in an unpredictable 
chain of cultural events precipitated by the Imperialist movement, that is, 
both by its acts of domination and by their critique" (p. 188). 
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U.S. cultural interest in Haiti also reached into more populär and profitable 
genres. A. J. Burks, who had served as a marine in Haiti, returned to the U.S. 
to make a fortune writing 35 books and over 1,200 stories that portrayed the 
black republic as a place of "'beastly lust, brüte aggrandizement, freedom 
from restraint for men with the passions of wild animals, the strength of the 
savage, and the bloodlust of followers of the green serpent'" (p. 216). William 
Seabrook, author of the Literary Guild's 1929 selection The Magic Island, 
portrayed Haiti as a place of primal experience, distant from the increasingly 
cold and sterile United States. Seabrook wrote of his encounter with a 
prominent Voodoo priestess: "'It was as if we had known each other always, 
had at some past time been united by the mystical equivalent of an umbilical 
cord; as if I had suckled in infancy at her dark breasts, had wandered far, and 
was now returning home'" (p. 249). Seabrook, Burks, and others helped make 
Haitian culture and lore, including zombies and Voodoo, staples of U.S. pop 
culture. Conversely, Haiti also emerged as an appealing source for exotic 
adventures, with cruise lines advertising stopovers while Hearst newsreels 
and the Marine Corp Travel Series brought Haiti into theatres and living 
rooms across the United States. For those enamored, "scenic wallpaper" could 
make Haiti a part of any middle-class home's decor. Although U.S. businesses 
failed to find much of economic worth on the ground in Haiti, back home 
depictions of Haiti became a booming business. Renda notes the irony of this: 
'The marketing of Haiti and Haitian culture in the United States would 
obscure the very relations of power that put Haitian stories, images, and 
objects in circulation in U.S. cultural markets" (p. 216). 

During the Great Depression, several African American (and a few white) 
writers became more assertive in their use of Haiti to challenge U.S. paternal- 
ist discourse. Renda finds Zora Neale Hurston's Teil My Horse to be the most 
significant of these, in part because Hurston alone drew attention to gender. 
In many ways, Hurston accepted the Standard paternalist view of Haiti; she 
wrote of zombies and Voodoo, and she defended the U.S. occupation. 
However, Hurston also filled her writing with subtle contradictions. For 
example, she profiles Dr. Reser, a white U.S. American who lived in Haiti so 
long that his true identity became ambiguous. Tf, in marines' accounts, white 
father figures with stable identities are welcomed by a childlike country 
suffering from an identity complex ever since its French white fathers left its 
black and mulatto mothers to raise the new nation alone," Renda contends, 
"then in Hurston's refiguring of the story the child's identity is not problem- 
atic; it is the supposed father who suffers from a confused national identity" 
(pp. 299-300). Haiti, thus, provided cultural resources for critics like Hurston 
to challenge underlying assumptions about gender, race, and national identity 
in the United States. Culture, Renda concludes, enabled U.S. actions in Haiti 
while the occupation raised fundamental questions at the core of that culture. 
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Renda's analysis fits within — and pushes the boundaries of — what Robert 
J. McMahon calls: "A burgeoning cohort of 'culturalists' within the field of 
U.S. diplomatic history . . . [who have] produced a challenging and multifac- 
eted body of work dealing directly with the assumption and management of 
an American empire, as well as with empire's consequences for colonizer and 
colonized." 1 By focusing her entire book on Haiti, Renda provides a depth of 
cultural analysis impossible in previous culturalist work on U.S. policy in 
Latin America, including the fine 1998 essay collection Close Encounters with 
Empire: Writing the Cultural History of US-Latin American Relations. Renda's 
breadth of sources and critical scope make her book stand out from related 
work. 

Like other culturalists, Renda offers new and important insights into 
familiär stories. Her explanation of the paternalism at the core of Woodrow 
Wilson's liberal internationalism is brilliant, and her exploration of the 
individual marine's experience in Haiti is a model for future historians. 
However, Renda's analysis and evidence do not support her broader claims 
about how the Haitian occupation "remade" the United States. Because she 
focuses her analytical lens on individuals, Renda (like other culturalists) 
struggles to generalize her conclusions. Despite this flaw, Renda makes a 
major contribution to the historical literature by deftly examining the dy- 
namic interactions between individuals and larger cultural forces. 

Renda begins Taking Haiti by asking: "How does a man imagine himself 
when he is about to pull a trigger? . . . Hero? Cowboy? Outlaw? Outcast" (p. 
3)? This query could be adapted to historians, particularly those who study 
inter- American affairs. How does a historian imagine herseif when she turns 
on her word processor? What does it mean to study U.S. foreign policy (in 
Latin America and beyond)? Different historians will ans wer those questions 
differently, of course, but I expect historians of U.S. foreign relations will 
understand their field differently after reading Renda's provocative and 
important book. 

Peter Feiten, Department of History, Vanderbilt University, is completing a 
book on the 1965-66 United States occupation of the Dominican Republic. 

1. McMahon, "Cultures of Empire, " Journal of American History 88:3 (Dec. 2001): 890-1. 



